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To the right sits a party of officers, drinking beer, some of whom 
look with curiosity on the approach of the king. At the other side 
a young officer turns away, as though unable to look on fallen 
greatness, and is reproved by a stern veteran beside him. Around 
the doorway cluster the brutal soldiers, hooting and yelling, while 
one old ruffian puffs tobacco-smoke in the king's face. The figure 
of Charles is one of the weakest points in the picture. Very dig- 
nified and graceful is he, and correctly costumed in black velvet, 
with falling point-lace collar, plumed hat, and long cane, but his 
face wears a worried, half-terrified aspect, and not the look of calm 
dignity which Charles never lost even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Roybet, in painting his Charles, might have taken a 
lesson from the cold composure of the Marie Antoinette of Paul 
Delaroche. 

But we have lingered too long over certain treasures in this rich 
collection, and have scarcely space left for a bare mention of others, 
almost equally noteworthy. Jules Dupre is represented here by 
landscapes and marine views, one of these last, a fishing-bark be- 
neath a stretch of grey sky, the ocean heaving into foam-streaked 
billows, being a veritable gem. From the pencil of Delacroix we 
have a combat between two gaily-costumed Oriental horsemen, 
their steeds joining in the fray, and fighting as fiercely as their 
masters — a wonderful if unpleasant picture, full of energy and 
movement ; and his ' Horses led from the Water,' this last well 



known by engravings ; as well as one or two of his admirable 
studies of animal life. Three Fromentins adorn the walls, one of 
which, ' The Hawking-Party,' has been frequently engraved, and 
is one of the most important works of this master now in private 
hands. A gorgeous Troyon, the ' Animals at Pasture,' is but one 
out of five examples of this artist possessed by M. Richard. The 
group of cattle in the foreground is worthy of the pencil of Paul 
Potter himself. Here are the oft-engraved ' Chateau d'Ornans,' by 
Courbet, and a view of a forest-shadowed mountain-stream, two 
fine examples of that strange erratic talent, too early quenched by 
dissipation and by the sorrows of exile. Isabey's ' Laboratory of 
an Alchemist ' is a large and well-painted work, with strong effects 
of light and shade. 

Among the pictures of the older masters we find a charming lit- 
tle head by Creuze ; the ' Andromaque ' of Prudhon (a small but 
important work) ; Fragonard's ' Pacha,' a singular effect of colour 
produced by superposing a mass of white drapery on a pale-yellow 
ground ; a landscape by Crome ; a head by Raeburn ; and a large 
work by Dumesnil, ' Trie Young Artist,' which has been engraved, 
and which fully merited the honour. 

In a few weeks this fine gallery will exist no longer. Dispersed 
to the four winds of heaven under the hammer of the auctioneer, 
its fragments will go to enrich other collections ; and fortunate are 
those who have seen it in its collective beauty. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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O better or more comprehensive example can be 
found of the remarkable growth of interest for 
the Fine Arts in the United States than the deve- 
lopment of Art-education in the city of Boston. 
Ten years ago the place for Art-instruction in the 
city was the Free Drawing-School of the Lowell 
Institute, where the rudimentary principles of the 
art were taught in a routine way, the encouragement of an artis- 
tic spirit being scarcely thought of. Nevertheless, some of our 
noted American artists made their first beginnings in this school, 
and now, doubtless, look back with tenderness on their evenings in 
the dingy old rooms of the Institute. There was, indeed, a pretence 
of teaching drawing in the public schools, but it was simply as an 
ornamental accomplishment, without method and, naturally, with- 
out results. At this date, there is in the Boston public schools a 
system of instruction in drawing said to be equalled in complete- 
ness and thoroughness of organisation by the public-school system 
of no other city or country. It begins in the primary and continues 
through the grammar and high schools, with a normal drawing- 
school for the instruction of teachers, and free evening-schools of 
mechanical arid industrial drawing in nearly every important sec- 
tion of the city. Then there are the Massachusetts State Normal 
Art-School, a school of wood-carving, the department of archi- 
tecture in the Institute of Technology, the Lowell School of Prac- 
tical Design in the same Institute, and the School of Art connected 
with the Museum of Fine Arts. 

The first great impulse was given in 1870, when it became evi- 
dent that, if New England was to maintain her supremacy in manu- 
facturing, it could only be through the artistic superiority of her 
wares, for the time was coming when the coarser grades would be 
turned out in sections of the country nearer the regions where the 
raw materials were produced. As artistic excellence could only 
be obtained through skilled labour, a law was enacted by the State 
Legislature requiring every city and town of more than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants to maintain free evening-schools of mechanical 
and industrial drawing, and also making the study of drawing obli- 
gatory in the public schools. The city of Boston complied at once 
with the terms of the act, and the establishment of a thoroughly 
organised system was taken energetically in hand. The services of 
Mr. Walter Smith, Art-master at Leeds, England, and a graduate 
of the. South Kensington School, were secured as general supervi- 
sor of drawing, and shortly afterwards he was also appointed State 
Director of Art-Education. The system now pursued in the State 



and city was planned by him. Modelled on the South Kensington 
principles, with the addition of whatever has been found practi- 
cable and advisable in the system of other countries, it is claimed 
that the Massachusetts system is the most thorough and extensive 
in existence. The elements of original design from natural forms 
are taught in the grammar-schools, and a remarkable aptitude for 
designing has been developed among the pupils. Many really 
beautiful designs are shown in the annual exhibitions of drawings, 
and the practical results of the system are already evident in the 
children by the increase of their faculties of observation and a per- 
ceptible improvement in their taste. Instances are related of chil- 
dren criticising wall-paper and dress-goods from the standpoint of 
their instruction, and guiding their parents in their selection of such 
articles. The result of this will naturally be a demand for a more 
tasteful class of goods. 

Great inconvenience was caused by the lack of trained teachers, 
and, to supply this deficiency, the system was crowned in 1872 by 
the establishment of the Massachusetts Normal Art-School, under 
the direction of the State Board of Education. The school is or- 
ganised on the plan of that at South Kensington, but is said to be 
a considerable improvement on that institution. Mr. Walter Smith 
is the director of the school and also professor of Art-Education, 
Theory, and Practice. Mr. William R. Ware is Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design, and there are also twelve instructors and lecturers 
in the various departments of Art. The course extends through four 
years, and there are four classes. So far, the school has justified all 
expectations, although, naturally, it has not reached the full mea- 
sure of its efficiency. The greatest drawback thus far has been 
found in the lack of knowledge of the rudimentary principles on 
the part of the entering students. This was one of the considera- 
tions which led to the establishment of the school at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and it is now proposed to make a proficiency such as 
would be attained by a year of study at this or some other school 
of equal grade the condition of admission to the Normal Art- 
School. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts was opened in its spacious 
new building in the summer of 1876, and in the following autumn a 
School of Art was established in connection with the institution, and 
assigned temporary but convenient quarters in the basement of the 
museum. We are so accustomed to hear the application of high- 
sounding phrases and names in America, that it is indeed remark- 
able to find an institution doing more and better work than it claims 
to do. But whoever has watched the course of this school can 
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easily see that its tendency is towards the establishment of an Art 
Academy of the highest character. The Normal Art-School has for 
its aim the training of teachers rather than artists pure and simple, 
whereas in the Museum School Art in its ideal aspect is the end in 
view. And, in accordance with this, while the standard is the 
highest, and the instruction of the most thorough character, it is 
not held needful to maintain the discipline at such a tension as in 
the former institution. It is endeavoured to make the students feel 
the artistic atmosphere in which they work ; they are surrounded 
by the best of influences, and in the collections of the museum 
they have excellent opportunities for observation and study. As 
opportunity offers, the scope of the school is extended. The in- 
struction is of the best quality, it being desired that the instructors 
should be artists rather than schoolmasters. The tendency of 
the institution is more towards the academic freedom prevailing 
in the greater schools of the Continent, than the conventional 
rules and restrictions of the Royal Academy in London. The 
school has now over one hundred and twenty students, and is for- 
tunate in having for its director Mr. Otto Grundmann, a German 
artist, who received his training at the Antwerp Academy. As 
the Institute of Technology is represented in the corporation of 
the museum, and as the two are in immediate neighbourhood, they 
are able to render important mutual assistance ; thus Mr. Ware, 
the Professor of Architecture at the Institute, has charge of the in- 
struction in perspective at the Museum School. When the muse- 
um-building is completed, it is proposed to devote one of the four 
street-fronts entirely to schools ; besides, the Museum School, the 
department of architecture at the Institute of Technology, the In- 
stitute's School of Practical Design, and various other schools of in- 
dustrial Art, will be located there. 

The architectural department at the Institute of Technology was 
organised in 1868, with four students, under Professor Ware. The 
number of students has now increased to thirty-two, and the school 
is exerting a healthy influence on American architecture. It has 
an extensive and remarkably fine collection, including a valuable 
library, several thousand photographs, drawings, prints, and litho- 



graphs, seven hundred and forty-six plaster-casts, and a large num- 
ber of specimens of stained glass, architectural models, tiles, terra- 
cotta, and various miscellaneous articles. 

The Lowell School of Practical Design, at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, was founded by Mr. John A. Lowell, in 1873, and Mr. 
Charles Kastner, a thoroughly-trained French designer, was placed 
at its head. The course is three years, and includes instruction in 
designing the various fabrics where artistic taste is required, such 
as wall-paper, prints, carpets, oii-cloths, and various kinds of silk, 
woollen, and linen goods. Before the establishment of this school, 
manufacturers had to import their designs from Europe, at great 
expense, as there were scarcely any practical designers in America; 
now the great manufactories of Lowell, Lawrence, and other places, 
get their designs from this school, and the graduates find no trou- 
ble in obtaining excellent situations. The manufacturers perceive 
the importance of the school, and give it substantial encourage- 
ment. Last year the Institute established machine and work shops 
for technical instruction, and five looms have been given to the 
School of Design by the makers, so that the students are now 
taught to weave their own designs ; for, while the designer for 
printed goods requires little knowledge of the manufacturing pro- 
cess, a practical knowledge of weaving is necessary for the designer 
of woven fabrics. 

The School of Wood-Carving for Boys grew out of a whittling- 
school established for the purpose of keeping street-boys out of 
mischief by turning their propensity for whittling to some account. 
At the school the boys are now taught the use of three simple 
tools, with which they turn out work remarkable for dexterity and 
neatness of finish, and the lads are said to be fascinated with 
their employment. Two Art-schools for women are now pro- 
posed — a school of modelling and carving, and a school of art- 
istic needlework and embroidery. 

The growth of these institutions, so various in character and 
purpose, all in less than a decade, makes a good showing, and 
speaks well for the future of American Art. 

Sylvester Baxter. 
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BOSTON.— The second exhibition of the Art-Club for 1878 was 
opened about the middle of April, and remained open three 
weeks. It was the best display the Art-Club has made for two years, 
and greatly excelled the last held, though presenting for the most part 
the work of local artists. It was evident that a more careful and dis- 
criminating selection was made than heretofore, while the artistic ar- 
rangement of the chosen pictures on the walls was a very noticeable 
feature. One reason why the exhibition was so conspicuously good 
was, that it was the first held since the new system for selecting, which 
was adopted this spring by the Art-Club, has been put in operation. 
Hitherto, the pictures were selected simply by the body of officers of 
the club itself ; and there was much complaint on the part of artists as 
to the result. The plan now adopted is to have a committee of selec- 
tion, comprising ten, one-half of whom are chosen freely by the artists 
who propose to offer their pictures for display at the exhibition, and 
the other five to consist of the president, vice-president, and three mem- 
bers of the club. Thus the aspiring artists have a voice in the choice 
of those who are to judge of the admissibility of their pictures. In 
the matter of hanging the pictures at the last exhibition, the plan was 
adopted of grouping those of similar characteristics and subjects to- 
gether. One corner or side displayed all the dark and sombre can- 
vases ; another, those conspicuous for light and brilliant colouring or 
treatment ; another, marine views ; another, landscapes, and so on. 
Thus a general effect of harmony and congruity was produced. The 
picture to which general attention was naturally first directed was 
a large landscape of a wood-interior by W. M. Hunt, betraying the 
figure of a young lady, holding her summer-hat carelessly in her hand, 
and gazing thoughtfully into the forest depths. The tone of the picture 
is subdued and constrained, and the colouring in Hunt's best and most 
judicious style. The same artist contributed several other landscapes, 
the most notable being another wood-interior, with a man in the back- 
ground standing by a horse. Duveneck, the best known of the young 
Munich school of American artists, displayed several of his rich and 



ripe coloured paintings, one or two of which have already been seen in 
the exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New York. An Art- 
Club exhibition without one or two of George L. Brown's glowing Tur- 
neresque Italian scenes would leave the impression of something want- 
ing. He had two Italian views, one ' Near Sunset Clearing, Coast of 
Sicily ; ' the other, that very hackneyed, but, in this instance, charmingly- 
treated subject, ' Moon rising on the Grand Canal, Venice.' Both were 
in Brown's most ambitiously dreamy and poetic vein. Henry Leland 
contributed four pictures of much merit, and various in subject and 
treatment. Other pictures, creditable to the artists, which space for- 
bids us to describe more particularly, were sent by W. C. Picknell, a 
young and fast-rising artist now at work in Granada, Fuller, Albert 
Thompson, Colonel J. B. Johnson, Hilliard, Shirlaw, Dewing, Danant, 
Miss Bartol, Miss Cranch, Phoebe Jenks, F. E. Wright, Lansil, Miss 
Becket, Bannister, ".Champ," Crawford, Brackett, Greggs, and Whit- 
taker. The display of water-colours was unusually good, comprising a 
very attractive marine landscape by Sir Randall Roberts, some Italian 
scenes by George Z. Brown, a dainty bit of painting by Cass, and two 
excellent pictures by Langerfeldt. ... At the same time with the Art- 
Club exhibition, another worthy of note, comprising choice illustrations 
of the Munich school which is becoming so popular, was being held in 
the Studio Building. The most attractive of these were a moonlight 
scene by Meixner ; a picture entitled 'Venus and the Dying Adonis,' by 
the Munich Art-professor, Lindenschmit, the peculiar feature of which 
was the manner in which the light falling upon the immaculate flesh of 
the goddess was handled, so as to produce the softest and finest effect; 
poultry-groups by Montenozzo, and canvases of Scheutze, Van Hager, 
Van der Venne, Wagner, and Veltu. . . . Enneking displayed one hun- 
dred and twenty of his latest paintings at one of the galleries, the most 
important of these being ' A Drove of Cattle, on a November Morning. 
Enneking is making very rapid progress in popular favour. . . . Among 
the most striking pictures recently exhibited in Boston, -were a number 
of Breton scenes, by W. C. Picknell, a young artist of twenty-two, who 



